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by those outside the field as a scholarly 

backwater, a mire of Byzantine lan- 
guages and sub-disciplines so numerous that 
their mastery leaves little or no room for 
methodological sophistication. While innova- 
tive work can be found in many areas of the 
field, it is in the study of medieval sexualities 
that contemporary theoretical models and 
methodological trends have most often been 
developed. During the 1980s and early 
1990s, for example, the study of female mys- 
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ticism in the Middle Ages was especially innovative. This work on mysti- 
cism and sexuality fed off of and supported a related series of studies on 
gender and textuality that helped change the way medievalists practiced 
their discipline. 

No one should be surprised, then, to find that queer theory has for most 
of the 1990s found ardent practitioners among medievalists. Much like the 
place of queer theory in other disciplines, its presence in Medieval Studies 
has been both controversial and invigorating. In Before the Closet: Same Sex 
Love from Beowulf to Angels in America, Allen Frantzen, a leading scholar of 
same-sex love in pre-modern England, disparages queer theory as “‘a collec- 
tion of methods and perspectives that pursue an aggressive politics of gay and 
lesbian liberation ... merrily sweeping all work on the history of sex into its 
domain” (1998, 6). In contrast, Carolyn Dinshaw—who might fairly be 
deemed the most influential queer theorist working in medieval studies— 
sees in queer theory powerful models for engaging with history, models 
seeking “partial, affective connections ... community ... even a touch across 
time” (1999, 21). Despite the controversy surrounding it, the importance of 
queer theory as a central party to the discussion of medieval sexuality and its 
influence on the cultural products of the age can be easily understood by 
comparing two recent books devoted to that effort. 

Queering the Middle Ages, a collection of essays edited by Glenn Burger 
and Steven Kruger, and Kathryn Jacobs’s Marriage Contracts from Chaucer to the 
Renaissance Stage, present two dramatically different approaches to the role of 
sexuality in medieval culture and to the understanding of what Medieval 
Studies ought to be. The distinction does not, as it might seem at first glance, 
lie in sexual preference: gay versus straight. I doubt that any of the contrib- 
utors to Queering the Middle Ages would seriously challenge a book’s useful- 
ness simply because its primary focus was hetero- not homosexuality. Rather, 
what separates these books is a whole series of concerns about how 
medievalists should pursue their subject, regardless of whether or not that 
subject is gay, lesbian, or straight. In fact, history, and the relationship between 
the historical critic, the historical text, and the context within which that 
text originated form the core differences between these two studies. 
Historical practice, then, as much as sexuality, is at stake in these books and 
in the larger debate about the study of sexuality. 

Queering the Middle Ages celebrates the manifold possibilities of queerness 
(in the form of queer theory) as a positive presence in the community of 
medieval scholars. On this basis alone, it ought to find itself on many gradu- 
ate reading lists. After a brief introduction (which could provide a better gen- 
eral introduction to queer theory), the book delivers three groups of essays, 
each group followed by a response essay. That the essays problematize the 
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notion of queerness as much as they present it is apparent in the very first 
selection. Marilynn Desmond and Pamela Sheingorn’s “Queering Ovidian 
Myths” opens with a tactical rejection of “queer theory” as a label for the 
theoretical work they are about to undertake. Taking their cue from Sally 
O’Driscoll’s preference for “outlaw theory,’ Desmond and Sheingorn con- 
tend that Christine de Pizan’s Epistre Othea (early fifteenth century) stages a 
revision of female sexual desire as presented in the Ovidian tradition, a tra- 
dition quite prominent in the late Middle Ages. By comparing the illustra- 
tions associated with the bestial myths of Circe, Pasiphaé and Andromeda, 
they suggest that dePizan’s treatment of these myths challenges the Ovidian 
representations of female sexual desire as a dangerous and uncontrollable 
threat to masculine, heteronormative order. 

The positioning of this essay at the front of their collection is clearly 
strategic. In doing so, Burger and Kruger dispel notions that queer theory can 
be of interest only to scholars invested in same-sex desire and culture. What 
results is a broader framework for reading the remaining essays of the collec- 
tion, many of which deal expressly with the importance of analyzing same- 
sex desire in medieval culture. The essays that follow will reward readers who 
accept this framework. In “Sodomy’s Mark,” Susan Schibanoff extends recent 
interest in the sexual/textual dynamic of Alan de Lille’s De planctu natura and 
Jean de Meun’s Roman de le rose. Michael Camille’s essay, “The Pose of the 
Queer,” presents Dante’s comparatively moderate view of sodomitical desire 
through the mediation of marginal illustrations in Chantilly, Musée Condé 
MS 1424, fols. 113v. and 114r., which depict Dante and Virgil confronting 
Dante’s teacher, Brunneto Latini, across the gutter margin of the manuscript. 
Gregory Hutcheson delves into the queer geo-politics of medieval Iberia, 
offering a refreshingly cautious reading of Muslim and Christian interaction. 
The “sodomitical Moor” of Christian Iberia, he argues, is less an Orientalist 
strategy of othering and dominating a cultural group than it is a coping 
mechanism structured to mask the very real historical ties shared between 
Christian and Muslim on the peninsula (2001, 112). 

“Chaste Subjects,’ the title of Peggy McCracken’s essay, surprises by 
invoking what may seem like a truly queer desire to some—to renounce sex- 
ual desire. But her argument strikes at the heart of the Arthurian romance. 
McCracken reveals the contested and unstable ground occupied by the 
chaste knights of the Grail legend: namely, the heteronormative discourse of 
the romance hero (which rewards success in combat with success in love) 
openly conflicts with the demand that the Grail heroes deny their sexuality. 
Claire Sponsler returns the discussion from legend to history and looks at the 
implications of Jean Froissart’s portrayal of the relationship between Edward 
II and Hugh Despenser. “The King’s Boyfriend” argues that Froissart con- 
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structs a metanarrative of heteronormative desire, a narrative that casts same- 
sex desire as a polluting force in dynastic politics and writes the triumphant 
return of proper sexual desire through Isabella’s maneuvering to displace her 
son with the young Edward III. What Froissart’s chronicle ultimately reveals, 
she argues, is the recognized importance of same-sex relationships for monar- 
chal rule and with it an anxiety about the depth of that same-sex intimacy. 

More than any other essay in the collection, Kathleen Biddick’s 
“Translating the Foreskin” challenges a “‘straight” acceptance of periodicity 
and historiography by looking to critical misreadings of the Mediterranean 
“Golden Age” (a period of economic and cultural prosperity from the ninth 
to the twelfth centuries) that elide the violence of slavery—violence that 
included castration—as an important fuel to economic boom. The two stud- 
ies she finds complicit in this misreading are Amitav Ghosh’s In an Antique 
Land and Shlomo Goitein’s Jews and Arabs: Their Contacts through the Ages. 
Biddick argues that their failure to see the violence of medieval slavery stems 
from a desire to distance medieval slavery from the plantation system— 
implicitly deemed more brutal and more crassly economic. 

In “Shameful Pleasures,’ Glenn Burger focuses on The Miller’s Tale in 
order to destabilize the heteronormative culture of reading that has situated 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales safely within the English literary canon. Burger 
insists that confronting this legacy of reading matters, as it is “dangerously 
reductive for queer subjectivities” (2001, 213). Keying on the narrator’s 
somewhat embarrassed preface to The Miller’s Tale (knowing as he does the 
bawd that will follow), Burger contends that the narrator’s introduction of 
shame into the framework constitutes a “deformative” gesture, a gesture 
revealing the possibility of non-normative subject positions for readers of the 
Tales. Against the backdrop of his subjective approach to theatrical dynamics, 
Garret P.J. Epp’s “Ecce Homo” provides a useful framework for rethinking the 
presumed heteronormativity of spiritual eroticism. His reading of the 
Wycliffite tract, A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge, forefronts the possibility that 
Christ’s body may be as much an erotic object for men as it so clearly was for 
female mystics. 

Steven Kruger brings a medievalist’s experience with apocalyptic dis- 
course to bear on the literature of AIDS. In “Medieval/Postmodern: 
HIV/AIDS and the Temporality of Crisis,” Kruger contends that the apoca- 
lyptic and end-of-the-world rhetoric so central to defining the “crisis” of 
HIV/AIDS endeavors to remove the possibility of effective day-to-day polit- 
ical responses to the reality of HIV/AIDS by placing the “crisis” in a distant 
temporality, thereby cutting it off from the here and now. While I remain 
somewhat suspicious of his claim that medievalists might be “especially cru- 
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cial” (278) to addressing this and other pressing problems in our own lives, I 
believe his essay aptly demonstrates the validity of his closing remark. 
A medievalism engaged with the present ... might make for a very differ- 
ent understanding of the past, recognizing in a preceding and distant peri- 
od like the Middle Ages not a radical other but a complex world both dis- 
sonant and resonant with our own, and therefore a world whose history, 
texts, and discourses might speak to us not just of what we wish to disavow 


but also of our present realities and struggles, and their future possibilities. 
(Glenn and Kruger 2001, 278) 


At its best, Queering the Middle Ages lives up to the vision of queer theo- 
ry’s possibilities Kruger outlines in this passage. 


Let's Get One Thing Straight... 


In contrast to the frank and open engagement with medieval and mod- 
ern sexualities presented in Kruger and Burger’s collection, Kathryn Jacobs’s 
brief monograph, Marriage Contracts from Chaucer to the Renaissance Stage, is as 
straight as they come—at least in the eyes of those sympathetic to the aims 
of queer theory. That marriage, sexuality within marriage, and sex between 
men and women generally operate as part of the discursive fabric of the 
Canterbury Tales is undeniable. But the heyday of the Marriage Group has 
passed, so there is something genuinely odd about a new book on the sub- 
ject, especially as its discussion of human sexuality refuses to acknowledge the 
existence of non-heteronormative sexual desire (whether homo- or auto- 
erotic).To be sure, the study of sexuality—even within queer theory ranks— 
would implicitly entail a fresh evaluation of the heterosexual and heteronor- 
mative dynamics of the Tales. Thus, even such a supposedly “straight” propo- 
sition as a study of marriage might well be viewed as a welcome addition to 
contemporary Chaucer criticism. For her part, Jacobs proposes to bring the 
legal nuts and bolts of the marriage debt to bear upon the sexual politics of 
the Tales and then move that discussion forward through the fifteenth-cen- 
tury and cycle plays to the Early Modern stage, with the aim of contribut- 
ing to a larger conversation regarding the history of sexuality. 

The first part of the book—on the Canterbury Tales—suggests that liter- 
ary critics haven’t paid sufficient attention to the secular and ecclesiastical law 
regarding marriage contracts. After an all-too-brief introduction to the his- 
tory of marital contracts from Gratian through Innocent III, Jacobs notes that 
late medieval culture found its understanding of marriage in something of a 
logical bind. Ecclesiastical courts approached marriage as a primarily oral 
contract between individuals, while secular courts looked at the merger of 
these same two people as a business contract in which goods and services 
were at stake. The Canterbury Tales, she contends, reveals this conflict not so 
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much in the marital relationships (where it is most expected) but in the adul- 
terous ones. For Jacobs, this indicates that Chaucer was very much concerned 
with the dynamics of the marriage contract, so much so that he read even 
non-marital sexual relations through its lens. 

Thus, The Shipman’ Tale is read as a renegotiation of a failed marital con- 
tract between wife and husband. The establishment of a new contract appears 
very much like the resolution of a marital conflict brought about by an 
unlikely marital counselor—Daun John. Too dedicated to his own work, the 
husband neglects his wife’s sexual desires, and, through the sexual counseling 
of Daun John, she discovers how to frame her desires in the language of the 
business contract that her husband so well understands. Jacobs finds that “the 
pair of them have simply been focusing on different contracts, and now the 
wife’s adultery has enabled her to present her desires in a manner that her 
husband can readily understand” (Jacobs 2001, 24) —all’s well that ends well. 
A similar reading is proposed for The Franklin’s Tale. Dorigen’s sexual needs 
are unsatisfied by Averagus whose “all-consuming desire for professional 
acclaim” (25) leaves her responsive to the advances of the strapping young 
squire, who is perfectly willing and able to meet her sexual needs. 

Jacobs also suggests that an understanding of property is vital to an his- 
torically accurate reading of The Clerk’s Tale and The Merchant's Tale. Griselde, 
she argues, is fully aware of her property rights, as is Walter, who stages their 
marriage in a way that maximizes its social and dynastic value while mini- 
mizing its value as a contract between two business partners with all the 
property implications such a contract would entail. May’s mastery over 
Januarie aligns her with other women like the Wife of Bath, who know how 
to use legal and customary codes to their financial advantage. Such an astute 
awareness of marriage law is traceable in extramarital relations as well, and 
Jacobs follows that trail by analyzing Chaucer’s use of “accord” in The Miller’s 
Tale, reading accord (“agreement’’) as a business contract. 

Finally, Jacobs turns to Chaucer’s widows to round out her exploration 
of the centrality of marriage contracts in Chaucer’s work. She excludes men 
from this section as “men in the Middle Ages generally remarried so quick- 
ly that there are few traces of them as widowers in either the history or the 
literature of the period” (Jacobs 2001, 70).The irony of this statement is wor- 
thy of Chaucer himself. In fact, Chaucer has everything to do with this 
irony—he was a widower who left a sizeable footprint in both the history 
and literature of England. Chaucer, we are told, criticizes the caricature of the 
“libidinous widow:” “Chaucer does, however, struggle against one logical 
consequence of the marital theory he otherwise accepts: the libidinous 
widow” (71). Chaucer, she contends, is striking in that he demonstrates sym- 
pathy for all of his widows. But Jacobs’ argument depends upon accepting the 
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existence of an extensive literary tradition depicting widows as sexually insa- 
tiable, a tradition whose existence is not adequately established in this book. 
Moreover, her argument does not deal with the substantial discourse prais- 
ing chaste widowhood. Even if one rejects the misogynist underpinnings of 
this discourse, it can hardly be ignored when discussing the cultural concep- 
tions of widowhood in the Middle Ages. As a result, such statements as 
“immersed in a culture that regularly associates widows with uncontainable 
sexuality, Chaucer comes to their defense .. 2” are manifestly untenable, 
although Jacobs presents this chapter as central to the logic of her book. 
Chaucer is the great literary defender of widows against the heretofore 
unrecognized tradition of the “libidinous widow,’ a tradition that Jacobs 
claims extends into Early Modern culture and is, thus, not a product of it. 

Jacobs’s book then moves rather quickly through the cycle plays, explor- 
ing the medieval manifestations of the modern sociological phenomenon of 
the “trailing spouse.” Noah’s wife in the Chester and York (but not Wakefield) 
plays suffers from this condition as does Joseph in plays from the York cycle 
and the Ludus Coventriae. She then turns her attention to the plays of the 
“renaissance stage.” 

Central to the final two chapters are the changes in marriage law 
brought about by the Council of Trent, 1563. While she acknowledges that 
the conclusion of a Roman Catholic council would have no direct impact 
on a reformed England, she nevertheless argues that changes adopted in mar- 
riage law at Trent worked their way into the Church of England’s approach 
to marriage (a historical argument that isn’t sufficiently documented). The 
“renaissance stage,” she suggests, reflects the growing tension between the 
older marriage contracts preferred by the English laity and the new demands 
of the Church of England. This discrepancy over what actually constitutes a 
binding union serves as fodder for all manner of plot twists in plays by 
Shakespeare, Webster, Middleton and others. The changes in marital law also 
drive the stage’s supposed obsession with remarrying widows. 

Marriage Contracts from Chaucer to the Renaissance Stage promises to revis- 
it an admittedly important theme: marriage. What’s more this is precisely the 
type of book that could prove useful to undergraduates (an audience which 
hasn’t been well served by recent trends in scholarship and publishing). But 
the historical scope of the project is too large to be adequately covered by a 
book of this length. Nor can any sustained discussion of contracts in the 
Chaucerian corpus move forward without due attention to Paul Strohm’s 
Social Chaucer (1989) and David Wallace’s Chaucerian Polity (1997). And, final- 
ly, while the preface avows a desire to break down the artificial barriers 
between Medieval and Renaissance (a goal it shares with Queering the Middle 
Ages), the arguments forwarded by the book don’t achieve this admirable 
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end. Such artificial barriers are not challenged by leap-frogging from 
Chaucer to the cycle plays to Middleton and Webster. There is nothing 
wrong (theoretically or methodologically) with a book on marriage in 
Chaucer—in fact, such a book might be highly desired as an alternative to 
the old metanarrative of the Marriage Group. Jacobs’s project would have 
benefited from just such a focus. 

While Marriage Contracts avows a broad aim shared with queer theory, 
some of the claims fronted by Burger and Kruger for Queering the Middle Ages 
have their own straight edge to them. In the introduction to their collection, 
they set forth a series of claims about what they feel queering the Middle 
Ages (as a project broader than their collection of essays) might accomplish. 
Despite their alignment with postructuralist theoretical models central to the 
very possibility of queer theory, some of the goals they claim are closer to the 
normative or “straight” aims of much literary critical work being done 
throughout the academy. Among the most normative aims of their project is 
the “recovery” of past queer meanings and subjectivities:“Queer study of the 
Middle Ages promises the recovery of cultural meanings that are lost, 
obscured, or distorted in work that either ignores questions of sexuality or 
attends only to hegemonic or heteronormative understandings of it” (Jacobs 
2001, xvi). 

The model suggested here is closely aligned with those in more estab- 
lished fields such as Women’s Studies or African American Studies. While 
such a recovery is important, it doesn’t necessarily mesh well with the 
postructuralist underpinnings of queer theory, which would problematize 
this type of relationship with the past. Perhaps it also marks the inevitable dis- 
location of queer theory and Medieval Studies. If there is one thing “straight” 
thing in the introduction, it’s the editors’ insistence that the work in this vol- 
ume hasn’t strayed too far from the dominant discourse of medieval studies: 
“All the essays in the volume attend to history, but it is a history thought oth- 
erwise ...” (Jacobs 2001, xvii). There is something almost defensive about 
their sentence, a sentence that opens a paragraph and receives an undue 
amount of emphasis. Apparently, work that didn’t “attend to history” could- 
n't be part of Queering the Middle Ages. But, as Kruger’s own essay shows, this 
really isn’t the case. While I seem to be quibbling over a single sentence, I 
think it important that the editors remain aware and critical of the larger dis- 
courses of normalcy at play in their work. By saying this, I’m not trying to 
disavow the merit or legitimacy their project. Rather, my aim is to suggest 
that “queering the Middle Ages” may be much more challenging and unpre- 
dictable than their introduction suggests. Accepting the metacritical sense of 
queer theory they invoke (i.e., queer theory is more than talking about same- 
sex acts or desire) demands more than the “recovery” of a lost history of 
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pleasure; in fact, it would call into question—as Carolyn Dinshaw’s work 
does—the very possibility of recovery as an unproblematic historical project 
and open the door to projects many would not deem “historical” at all. Even 
an opponent of queer theory like Allen Frantzen suggests that queering his- 
tory means being prepared to consciously operate outside the discursive 
framework of making historical claims about things like cultural meaning— 
something that isn’t as easy as it sounds. While Burger and Kruger’s volume 
has mapped some of this ground, much of the terrain for this type of criti- 
cal thought remains to be charted. 
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